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U. S. Government Will Buy 
Florida Surplus Citrus Crop ~ 


At a meeting of the Florida Cit- 
rus Commission in Lakeland early 
this month, Jesse W. Tapp, of Wash- 
ington, assistant administrator of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, notified the Commission that the 
Federal government will support cit- 
rus prices by purchasing surplus 
crops, aS requested by Senators Hill 
and Loftin. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration later announced that it 
will pay 46 cents a box for grapefruit, 
‘loaded in cars, of which 31 cents will 
go to growers. 


Shippers will pay the state’s 3 
cent advertising tax and 1 cent in- 
spection charge out of the 15 cents 
they receive, leaving 11 cents for 
picking, hauling, washing, grading 
and loading fruit in cars. Shipments 
will be in bulk. 

Fruit will be bought for distribu- 
tion through federal relief agencies 
as soon as an office of the AAA’s 
commodities surplus section can be 
established in Lakeland, probably the 
latter part of October, it was stated. 
The AAA already has a field office 
here, 

Chairman L. P. Kirkland of tke 
Florida Citrus Commission, who at- 
tended recent conferences of grow- 
ers, shippers and canners with AAA 
Officials, declared that the govern- 
ment’s decision to purchase surplus 
grapefruit crops would stabilize mar- 
ket prices and greatly benefit the in- 


dustry, 

The AAA’s notice to the industry 
said that fruit would be bought on a 
standard field box basis, that it must 
grade U. S. No. 3 or better, and that 
it must be inspected to show that it 
meets the new maturity as well as 
the grade requirements of the Com- 
mission. Shippers will be advised lat- 
er of details of the purchase proced- 
ure, 


With reference to division of the 
purchase price between shippers and 
growers, the government announce- 
ment said a committee of representa- 
tive shippers, in consideration of the 
nature of the program and the ne- 
cessity for emergency action, had 
agreed that the maximum deduction 
for all services, such as_ picking, 
hauling, grading, inspection, adver- 
tising tax, etc., should not exceed 15 
cents a field box. 


“All fruit purchased will be donat- 
ed to the Federal Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corporation for distribution to 
persons on relief rolls,” the AAA an- 
nouncement continued. ‘Purchases 
will be made in an orderly manner 
thorughout the season, beginning in 
moderate volume and increasing to 
substantial quantities as the season 
progresses and conditions require. 
This procedure is necessary in or- 
der that proper safeguards can be 
exercised to prevent fruit so pur- 
chased from entering regular fresh 
fruit channels, 


“These purchases are intended to 
supplement the orderly movement of 
fruit under the marketing agreement 
and the purchases of canners. Pur- 
chases will be made only from those 
shippers who are operating in com- 
pliance with the general industry pro- 
gram being administered by the con- 
trol committee. The program on the 
present basis is predicated upon the 
continued cooperation of the Florida 
citrus growers, fresh fruit shippers 
and canners in carrying forward an 
industry program.” 


“Growers can now hold their crops 
without fear that they will be un- 
able to sell them later,” said Com- 
mission Chairman Kirkland in com- 
menting upon the government an- 
nouncement. “We are assured by the 
AAA that it will buy fruit at the 
price announced throughout the sea- 
son, as long as there is need for its 
assistance, and that its purchase pro- 
gram will include other grapefruit 
producing states. 

“A part of the bargain, however, 
is that there be carried out the pro- 
gram of the Commission and Con- 
trol Committee for maintaining or- 
derly distribution and developing mar- 
kets. The government is merely agree- 
ing to take up the slack so as to as- 
sure the success of these efforts. It 
cannot be expected to do the whole 
job itself. 

“The average price received by 
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Activities Of The 


Florida Citrus Commission 


Some of the recent activities of 
the Florida Citrus Commission are 
noted below: 

Praising the work of the Commis- 
sion, Governor Sholtz appealed to 
growers to watch it and help it. 
“There are some in the industry who 
do not want the commission, or any 
control,’ he warned. “They don’t 
want anything but to sharp-shoot the 
markets. It’s your business, Don’t 
let it become somebody’s political 
football or machine.” 

Florida must maintain high stand- 
ards of quality for fruit shipped to 
northern markets if the industry is 
to be stabilized so growers can get 
profitable returns, year after year, 
for their crops, the governor declared. 
“There is no use in spending half a 
million dollars a year in advertising, 
trying to build up the citrus business, 
if you are going to let bum fruit get 
on the market,” he said in commend- 
ing the Commission for adopting high- 
er grapefruit standards. 

A new citrus maturity law, allow- 
ing the Commission to change its 
standards within certain limits to meet 
unusual weather conditions, was ad- 
vocated by Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture Mayo. He decried the tendency to 
ship fruit to market before it is fully 
ripe, saying “you cannot build a 
business without quality.” He quot- 
ed figures showing grapefruit ship- 
ments this year to be far in excess 
of those of any previous season. 

Florida is on probation with the 
federal government in its use of the 
“color added” process for coloring 
oranges, Commissioner Mayo de- 
clared, Growers enthusiastically ap- 
plauded his statement that “we are 
going to apply the screws and apply 
them tight,” in the inspection of 
“color added” shipments to see that 
they comply with the requirements 
of the Commission and the federal 
government. 

Chairman L. P. Kirkland said plans 
of the Commission and Control Com- 
mittee contemplated the proration of 
shipments to provide for the orderly 
distribution of all crops. He asked 
shippers to cooperate under the pro- 
rate limiting grapefruit shipments 
next week, but warned that “all vio- 
lators, no matter who they are, will 
be reported to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace for proper action.” 


Favorable features of the market- 
ing situation, Mr. Kirkland declared, 
are the fine quality of this year’s 
crops, the shortage of other fruits, 
the increased buying power of the 
consuming public, and the prospect 
of an increased pack of canned grape- 
fruit and juice. He said that the new 
pack of canned products will take 
from 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 boxes 
of fruit, compared with less than 
4,000,000 boxes used this way last 
year. 

“Do not rush your fruit to mar- 
ket. We cannot market this crop for 
what it is worth that way. The Com- 
mission and Control Committee have 
a program which we believe will make 
it possible for growers to get a rea- 
sonable return for their fruit. There 
is no place in this picture for selfish 
individualists who have no regard 
for the good of the industry. We must 
all work together and do what is 
right for the industry as a whole.” 

Details of the Commission’s ad- 
vertising, publicity and sales promo- 
tion activities were described by Mar- 
vin H. Walker, publicity director, and 
A. S. Whidden, advertising agency 
representative. Mr. Whidden repro- 
duced one of the 15-minute radio 
programs, featuring Harry Richman 
as master of ceremonies, which will 
be used to advertise Florida fruit this 
season, He also told of plans for 
newspaper advertising, which starts 
on October 22 in nearly 100 mar- 
kets. 

Chain stores throughout the coun- 
try are considering a big consumer- 
producer campaign to move this sea- 
son’s large grapefruit crops, Mr. 
Walker said, which contemplates spe- 
cial grapefruit sales in 32,000 stores 
at the same time. He told of prepara- 
tions for publicizing Florida grape- 
fruit, oranges and tangerines in news- 
papers and magazines, and of the act- 
ivities of the sales promotion de- 
partment in developing markets and 
merchandising Florida fruit. 

Discussing the policies of the AAA 
toward the Florida fruit industry, Mr. 
Tapp said that “if the industry is to 
be maintained on a profitable basis the 
necessary plans and programs for 
dealing with the problems which have 
been discussed must go forward.” He 
pictured grapefruit as the biggest 
problem, quoting unofficial estimates 
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indicating a United States produc- 
tion this season of from 27,000,000 to 
28,000,000 boxes, compared with 21,- 
400,000 last season. Most of the in- 
crease is in Texas, he said. 

“Many of you are, no doubt, inter- 
ested in the amount of fruit which 
the government may buy and the 
prices which may be paid,” Mr. Tapp 
said. “No final determination on these 
points has been made. We are going 
to make every effort to adapt the 
size of our purchase operations to the 
requirements of the situation as the 
develops. After purchasing 
operations get under way we will be 
in the market, week after week, so 
long as the producers are faced with 
a serious surplus and price problem. 

“In considering the matter of vol- 
ume of purchases and prices, keep 
in mind that this program must 
stretch across the country and include 
citrus grown in Arizona, California 
and Texas as well as Florida. The Fed- 
eral Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion has no ambition to become the 
largest handler of citrus in the state 
of Florida, and we cannot be expec- 
ted to pay a price which would in- 
evitably bring about that result, But 
if the growers and shippers and can- 
ners of citrus fruits in Florida will 
push forward on this program for ex- 
panding trade outlets, improving qual- 
ity, and improving returns to pro- 
ducers, I believe I can assure you 
that we will have available here 
throughout the season facilities which 
will effectively supplement those of 
the Commission and the Control Com- 
mittee. 

“Within the very near future we 
will make a full announcement re- 
garding the quality of fruits which we 
expect to purchase, the prices to be 
paid and other details of the program. 
We do not want to set the price for 
Florida citrus through the price we 
pay for surplus fruit. We do want to 
aid in every way in order that you 
may have a well-balanced program 
for obtaining as reasonable a price 
to producers as is possible in view of 
the supply situation. We will endeav- 
or in every way to adapt our pur- 
chase program so as to accomplish 
that purehase. 

“I have been asked regarding the 
enforcement of the program as to 
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Judge Tilden Heads Florida 
Citrus Exchange 


Judge Wilbur L. Tilden of Orlan- 
do was recently chosen by Directors 
of the Florida Citrus Exchange to 
succeed the late John S. Taylor of 
Largo as Board Chairman and Ex- 
change President. Judge Tilden is a 
Director of the Exchange Association 
at Tildenville but has nerer been a 
member of the Citrus Exchange 
Board. 


The new President comes from an 
old Florida family which settled at 
Tildenville in 1777, One of the Til- 
dens accompanied the cooperative 
marketing committee which went to 
California twenty-seven years ago 
and which later organized the Florida 
Citrus Exchange cooperative market- 
ing organization in Tampa. 

The village of Tildenville near Win- 
ter Garden has long been the home 
of the Tilden Family, whose large 
citrus interests are managed by the 
new Exchange President, who is a 
thorough believer in cooperative en- 
deavor. 

Judge Tilden is the head of a promi- 
nent law firm in the city of Orlando 
but will devote much of his time to 
Citrus Exchange affairs even though 
he was elected to serve without salary. 

The new President was named by 
a nominating committee consisting 
of A. W. Hurley, Winter Garden; D. 
A. Hunt, Lake Wales; L. L. Lowry, 
Winter Haven; John S. Taylor, jr., 
Largo, and W. C. VanClief, Winter 
Haven, There were no other nomina- 
tions and the election by the Board 
was unanimous. 

Other items of business at the regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the Exchange 
Directors in addition to reports of 
Department heads were the discus- 
sion of a State Citrus Auction Mar- 
ket, licensing the trade name Seald- 
Sweet to a group of honey produc- 
ers, agreement with Florida Citrus 
Canners Cooperative of Lake Wales, 
whereby they may use the trade name 
Seald-Sweet, and finally the matter 
of presenting prorating restrictions on 
shipments as it relates to Exchange 
grower memberships. 

A committee consisting of C. B. 
Hipson, T. S. Carpenter, Jr., and J. 
C. Palmer, working with Exchange 
executives proposed a citrus auction 
market for Jacksonville but requested 
further time in which to investigate 


possible locations, cost of operation 
and the probable volume of business. 
It was stated that California now has 
such a state auction market at Los 
Angeles and that this market has 
been in successful operation for many 
years. No definite action was taken 
upon this proposal today. 

A group of Florida honey produc- 
ers were licensed under contract to 
use the trade name Seald-Sweet upon 
their product. 

Florida Citrus Canners Coopera- 
tive of Lake Wales was granted the 
privilege of using the trade name 
Seald-Sweet upon their canned prod- 
ucts by the contract also stipulated 
that Seald-Sweet was a trade name 
belonging to all the growers of the 
Exchange and that other Exchange 
groups could also have the privilege 
of using this trade name under cer- 
tains restrictions in the future, Pos- 
sible organization of a cooperative 
sales agency for promoting the sale of 
canned citrus products was also dis- 
cussed. 

C. C, Commander, General Manag- 
er of the Exchange, cautioned Ex- 
change associations against the ac- 
ceptance of any large volume of fruit 
at this time because of present pro- 
rate restrictions which would neces- 
sitate the curtailment of shipping 
volume by present members, stating 
that there was only so much shipping 
volume “to go around” among Ex- 
change members at the present time. 
“It would be decidedly unfair to 
Association members to admit a large 
volume of fruit into any Association 
where such volume would reduce the 
shipping possibilities of present mem- 
bers,” said Commander. 

E. E. Patterson, General Sales 
Manager, reported small shipments 
only from Texas up-to-date, a lesser 
volume of early California Navels 
than the estimates of a month ago, 
and a small volume of scarcely 400 
cars of Alabama Satsumas which start 
to market next week. 

“The state has shipped up to and 
including October 12th, exclusive of 
trucks, a total of 2285 carloads of 
Exchange grapefruit as compared 
with 777 this time last season. Prices 
today are slightly higher in a few 
markets, lower in others, A sharp de- 
cline in Florida shipments during the 


“ 


week has helped the grapefruit situa- 
tion materially. 

“Our weekly review of today 
shows 83 cars of oranges moved out 
of the state, 70 by rail and 13 by 
boat. Grapefruit shipments total 476 
cars, 348 by rail and 128 by boat. 

Florida sales in all auction mar- 
kets during the week were 297 cars. 
Oranges declined in price, 107 cars 
sold averaging $3.39 per box. Last 
week at this time oranges were bring- 
ing $3.19 per box, two years ago, 
$3.15. 

“The grapefruit auction sales for 
the week were 190 cars, standard 
boxes averaging $2.23, which is 9 
cents above last week and 67 cents 
below last year’s prices at this time.” 


ANNUAL FERTILIZER CON- 
VENTION DATES ARE NOV- 
EMBER 9, 10, AND 11 


Representatives of fertilizer com- 
panies throughout the country will 
assemble at the Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga., for the Twelfth Annual 
Southern Convention of The Nation- 
al Fertilizer Association November 9, 
19, and 11, announces Charles J. 
Brand, Executive Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Association. 

The Convention will follow close- 
ly a series of District meetings of 
the fertilizer industry at which the 
trade practice rules released by the 
Federal Trade Commission and the 
effect of the Robinson-Patman Act 
on the industry will have been dis- 
cussed. The Convention program will 
be so arranged as to provide a final 
round-up discussion of these impor- 
tant subjects. 

While known as the Southern Con- 
vention, the meeting is for fertilizer 
producers of the entire country. Prac- 
tically all companies in the industry 
are expected to be represented in the 
attendance, 


OLD AGE PENSION 


Nervous Suitor — Sir, er—that 
is. I would like—to er—that is, I 
mean I have been going with your 
daughter for five years— 

Father—Well, whaddye you want 
—a pension? 
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GOVERNMENT ENDEAVORS TO STABILIZE 
MARKET , ( 


Operation of the government’s plan to stabil- 
ize citrus markets through the purchase of sur- 
plus citrus fruit for distribution among the un- 
employed and in the drouth stricken regions of 
the western agricultural regions, will be 
watched with interest by the citrus growers of 
Florida and other citrus producing sections. 

The price established by the Department of 
Agriculture for surplus grapefruit — 46 cents 
per box — while seemingly low, will at least 
assure the grower of some return for fruit 
which otherwise might be unmarketable at any 
price, while the shipper will receive 11 cents 
per box to cover his expense of picking, haul- 
ing and handling the fruit. 

Since the fruit thus purchased is intended for 
direct distribution to the consumer, shipments 
will be made in bulk, thus eliminating the box- 
ing cost and other minor packing charges. 

The Agricultural Department, officials of the 
Florida Citrus Control Commission, shippers and 
growers generally, believe that the entrance of 
the government into the citrus field will operate 
to stimulate consumption and to stabilize mar- 
kets by taking a large part of the surplus crop 
off the competitive markets and placing it in the 
hands of consumers who otherwise would not 
be in position to secure it. 

On paper, the plan looks good. Growers will 
watch its actual operation with interest and 
with a feeling of hopefulness. 


We 
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RAIL LINES PROMISE RATE 
REDUCTION 
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Florida shippers of citrus fruits are encour- 
aged by the announcement that railroads have 
promised an early reduction of freight rates to 
Northern markets, becoming effective probably 
early in November. 

The indicated reduction is eight cents per hun- 
dred pounds, which is in addition to a reduc- 
tion of 12 cents per hundred granted last sea- 
son, making a total reduction of 20 cents from 
the rate which had been in effect for a number 
of years. Should this additional reduction go 
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into effect as promised, the cut from the former 
car rate of $72 would amount to about $29 
per car. 

Southern railroads, faced by increasing water 
and truck competition, stood out for a reduc- 
tion of 18 cents in addition to last season’s cut, 
but Northern lines, with the exception of the 
Illinois Central, Monon and the Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois, refused to comply. These three 
roads were willing to grant the 18 cent reduc- 
tion in Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland and 
Columbus territory. 

Publication of the promised rate reduction is 
anticipated at an early date and should enable 
Florida growers and shippers to enter a num- 
ber of competitive markets on terms more near- 
ly equitable with California shippers. 

Southern roads are making an effort to se- 
cure a similar reduction to Western points from 
which Florida fruit is practically barred by pro- 
hibitive rates. Water competition has so cut 
into rail shipments that last season the railroads 
got but 41 per cent of the state’s citrus, the re- 
mainder being handled by boats and trucks. 


SYNTHETIC ORANGE DRINKS 


At a recent meeting of Florida Citrus Ex- 
change presidents, Dr. Roland T. White of Or- 
lando, strongly condemned the distribution of 
synthetic orange drinks the country over when 
there is plenty of fresh orange juice available. 

“These orange drinks made mostly from 
California orange culls, with ground up peel 
and a little juice, to which is added sugar, flav- 
oring and coloring, are now distributed in vast 
quantities, even here in Florida,’ said Dr. 
White. “Healthful orange juice with all the 
vitamin C, mineral salts and energizing food 
values, should take their place,’ said Dr. 
White. 

Dr. White is right, as anyone who travels 
through Florida can attest. Many a Florida drug 
store or other drink emporium, when asked for 
orange juice, serves it out of a bottle instead 
of squeezing it from a Florida orange. Florida 
drink dispensers should have enough loyalty to 
the state and to the state’s leading industry to 
serve nothing but fresh Florida orange juice. 
If they have not, Floridians should insist upon 
getting fresh Florida orange juice squeezed 
from the orange at the counter, and refuse to 
drink imported juice served from a bottle. 


Every citrus grower wisely desires to reduce 
his costs — but if he is really wise, he will not 
begin his reduction by starving his trees or neg- 
lecting measures to prevent disease or control 
citrus pests. 


With this season’s excessive crop, marketing 
control measures are especially needful. Even 
exceptional quality will not bring proper re- 
turns without such control. 


Good fruit properly marketed will bring good 
returns. Even the best fruit dumped indiscrim- 
inately on glutted markets will bring returns in 
the “red’’. 
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“Dad” Lee Talks Of 
CITRUS PROSPECTS 


“Dad” Lee, well known Florida 
editor and citrus grower, in a recent 
editorial in his Winter Haven Chief, 
printed a lot of citrus truths which 
are well worth reading — and re- 
membering. We reprint the editorial 
herewith in its entirety, and com- 
mend it to newcomers in the citrus 
field —- and oldcomers as well: 

“A friend of ours, who has some 
money to invest, asked us yesterday 
what we thought of a citrus grove as 
an investment. Said he had looked 
into the business as well as he could 
and that he was unable to come to 
any definite conclusion, 

“This set us thinking about our 
own experience. We have never been 
much in the citrus game. First and 
foremost, because we were in the 
printing business and because we had 
only limited capital to finance outside 
deals. Notwithstanding this, for 25 
years we have owned and looked af- 
ter various acreages of grapefruit 
and orange plantings. 

“We were raised on a farm and 
have never lost our longing for a 
smell of the earth, You might call 
our experience a hobby, you might 
call it a side issue. Either would not 
be far wrong. We have raised from 
the ground up, a couple of small 
groves, and bought two larger ones 
during the boom period, not to cut 
up into town lots, but as an invest- 
ment. We have given them just fair 
attention, listened to the advice of old 
growers and read considerable of the 
matter sent out by specialists and 
theorists. On this line we came to 
the conclusion that a remark made 
to us once by the late A. R. Klemm 
when we asked his advice as to how 
we should handle a certain property, 
was not far wrong. Said he, “Mr. 
Lee, I will give you the best advice 
I know but you will find some of 
these smart fellows will tell you it’s 
wrong. They seem to have learned 
more in three months reading books 
than I have ever learned raising trees 
and fruit in my whole life.” So we 
followed Mr. Klemm’s advice as near- 
ly as the problems that arose would 
permit. 

“We have never yet sold but one 
small grove. The rest, we have, and 
they are not for sale. We haven’t 
done much grove work ourselves and 
haven’t made a fortune. We have 
had good years and bad years, On the 


whole we can truthfully say they have 
been a very satisfactory investment. 
In fact we do not know where we 
could have made better ones. The 
last four years have been a little dis- 
couraging. Nature was_ responsible 
for part of the discouragement and 
early shipping of fruit and other fool 
practices on the part of a few grow- 
ers, the balance. Notwithstanding, 
we have made a little more than 
enough to care for our groves in fair- 
ly good shape. 

“Right now good groves can be 
bought for less than they are worth, 
in some cases less than it would cost 
to raise them, and the industry seems 
to be more united than ever before. 
Growers seem to be coming to their 
senses. If there was ever a time to 
buy citrus groves, it is now. Babson 
tells us that all real estate will en- 
hance in value. Looks reasonable, In 
times past, real estate has been the 
first to recover after a depression and 
history still repeats itself. 

“While there has been no BIG 
money made in the citrus game the 
past few years, on the whole the grow- 
ers have been more successful than 
the cattlemen, the corn growers, the 
wheat growers or the general farm- 
ers. If we could gather up a few dol- 
lars after paying our taxes we know 
what we would do with it but we 
have no advice to give others. What 
little knowledge we have in the cit- 
rus business has been acquired by ex- 
perience, some of it paid for pretty 
dearly but if we were a young man 
today looking for what the theorist 
says does not exist — opportunity — 
we would get hold of some land and 
set out a citrus grove. That’s our 
opinion of citrus as an investment. 

“THE CITRUS LANDS IN THE 
UNITED STATES ARE LIMITED. 
THE POPULATION IS ON THE 
INCREASE. BUT DON’T RUSH 
YOUR FRUIT TO MARKET TILL 
IT IS FIT TO EAT. If you go into 
the business your experience may not 
be like ours. Your judgment may 
be better, but if you are thinking of 
investing, NOW IS THE TIME.” 


PRATT ESTIMATES 
SHIPMENT OF 37,500,000 
BOXES CITRUS 


Florida will ship 37,500,000 boxes 
of citrus by rail, boat and truck (in- 
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cluding fruit used for relief purposes 
and put into cans) A. M. Pratt, sec- 
retary-manager for Associated Citrus 
Growers & Shippers of Florida, states 
in his Annual Fall Citrus Estimate. 
Pratt’s figures call for movement of 
18,000,000 boxes of oranges; 17,- 
000,000 boxes of grapefruit; and 2,- 
500,000 boxes of tangerines — total 
87,500,000. Mr. Pratt prepared his 
figures and made his calculations be- 
fore the recent government estimate 
which calls for a total citrus produc- 
tion of 37,500,000 boxes. 


“T understand Mr. Marks and Mr. 
Rhodes usually figure about 2,500,000 
boxes as consumed within the state, 
outside of canneries, “Mr. Pratt 
comments. Mr. Pratt’s 37,500,000 box 
estimate does not include this home 
consumption by Floridians, but the 
Marks government estimate does. 


Shippers here were interested in 
noting that the two estimates — 
prepared by two leading statisticians 
of the citrus industry — were so 
nearly alike, though each estimate 
was prepared specially without any 
knowledge of what the other one 
would show. 


ACTIVITIES OF FLORIDA 
CITRUS COMMISSION 


(Continued from page 6) 


any shipper or shippers who do not 
comply with prorate orders issued by 
the Secretary of Agriculture at the 
request of the Control Committee. 
First, let me point out that the ob- 
ject of the Control Committee and 
the Secretary is solely to obtain com- 
pliance with the prorate orders and 
not to prosecute or persecute any 
shipper. It must be recognized, how- 
ever, that if the program is to suc- 
ceed in bringing about higher re- 
turns to growers, all elements in the 
industry must cooperate in conform- 
ity with the program in order to avoid 
discrimination as to non-cooperators. 
We shall have no hestitancy, there- 
fore, where evidence of violation war- 
rants, in asking the Department of 
Justice to take such action as may 
be necessary to bring about compli- 
ance with the program.” 


Mr. Tapp added that the govern- 
ment would buy no fruit for its re- 
lief agencies from shippers violating 
prorate orders, 


Say, Dad, that apple I just ate had 
a worm in it, and I ate that, too.” 

What! Here drink this water and 
wash it down, ; 

Aw, let him walk down. ~ 
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“The Horticultural Protection Service. , 
Prepares For Another Season”’ 
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RADIO TALK OVER WRUF ON MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1936 AT 18N OVER FLORIDA FARM HOUR 


In the protection of citrus and 
truck crops against damage by frost 
there are two essentials in the pro- 
gram that must be followed. First, 
the grower must be provided with 
some means that will give positive 
protection under the most severe 
temperature he is likely to experi- 
ence, and second, he must know be- 
forehand when frost is to be expec- 
ted so he can make the necessary 
arrangements to insure the operation 
of his frost protection devices. Brief- 
ly, here are the reasons the Horti- 
cultural Protection Service was es- 
tablished in Florida; first, to assist 
the growers in providing the means 
for adequate frost protection, and sec- 
ond, to supply them with accurate 
and dependable frost warnings. 

Establishment of this special frost 
service in Florida is the result of long 
continued efforts on the part of lead- 
ing growers and shippers to secure 
the necessary appropriations both 
from the Federal Government and 
from the State of Florida. During 
the first year of its operation a sum 
of fifteen thousand dollars was pro- 
vided by the Federal Government and 
in addition ten thousand dollars by 
the State of Florida. The entire pro- 
ject is on a co-operative basis between 
the U. S. Weather Bureau and the 
Agricultural Experiment Stations of 
the University of Florida. 

Last year’s service was planned to 
cover as large an area in the main 
citrus and trucking belts of Central 
Florida as the available funds would 
permit, and we operated four large 
field districts with headquarters at 
Orlando, Winter Haven, Bartow and 
Arcadia. Main headquarters of the 
service are in Lakeland. We have 
received numerous requests from 
growers in other parts of the State 
for an extension of our service into 
areas not being covered at present. 
This we cannot do now, because our 
operating funds will not permit any 
expansion of our activities. If fu- 
ture extensions are made in the fu- 
ture they will come only as the re- 
sult of efforts on the part of those 
who desire to be actively included 
in the sphere of our operations, 


In the matter of assisting the grow- 
ers to provide means for adequate 
frost protection, there is much that 
our service can do. As a result of our 
work in frost protection and our ex- 
periments with various devices de- 
signed to prevent frost damage, we 
can help the grower to avoid the 
many costly mistakes that lie in his 
path. We can furnish him with in- 
formation which may keep him from 
spending his money on schemes that 
are doomed to failure because they 
violate the basic physical principles 
of sound frost protection, We can 
show the growers the kind of frost 
fighting equipment they should buy 
and the amount of such equipment 
they will need; also how to set the 
equipment in the field and how to 
plan the organization of the frost 
fighting battle. This we can do be- 
cause our service is designed for the 
benefit of the Florida grower and 
we have no connection with any 
manufacturer of frost protection 
equipment that will prevent our giv- 
ing an unbiased opinion. There is 
no charge for service of this kind and 
to secure it all you have to do is to 
apply it. During the winter season 
we can arrange in many cases to 
have our field men visit your proper- 
ty and go over it with you in per- 
son. Address your request to our 
office in Lakeland or to one of the 
Agricultural Experiment Stations of 
the University, or your county agent. 
We will be glad to assist you. 

After frost protection devices have 
been installed, the next problem of 





the grower is to know when it will be 
necessary to use the equipment. Our 
division undertakes to supply this 
information in the form of a daily 
forecasting service during the win- 
ter months. This forecasting service 
has been planned exactly to meet 
the needs of those who are engaged 
in frost protection work; in fact, 
such a service is essential if frost 
protection measures are to succeed, 
as has been shown by experience in 
other parts of the United States. In 
the forecast bulletins exact minimum 
temperature predictions are made 
for a number of temperature sta- 
tions especially selected in the cold- 
er parts of important citrus and 
trucking areas in Central Florida. Se- 
lect the station which has been chos- 
en to serve your area and by com- 
parisons with a thermometer on your 
own property establish the amount 
of temperature difference that ex- 
ists between your own thermometer 
staton and the thermometer at the 
forecast station. You can use this 
information to adapt the minimum 
temperature forecast to apply to your 
own property. For example, suppose 
that your property is in the Brooks- 
ville area and by comparison of read- 
ings from your own thermometer 
station and that of the Weather Bu- 
reau forecast station at Brooksville 
you have found that your own sta- 
tion is, on the average, five degrees 
warmer. A minimum temperature 
forecast of twenty-five degrees for 
the Brooksville station can be 
(Continued on page 17) 
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The 1936-37 Program Of The 


Florida Citrus Commission 


BY D. E. TIMMONS 


ECONOMIST, FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


Probably at no time in the history 
of the Florida citrus industry has 
there been a greater need for a well 
thought out, workable citrus market- 
ing program. The Florida Citrus 
Commission seems to be aware of 
this need and apparently is extend- 
ing every effort to complete a pro- 
gram that, if adhered to, promises 
to increase the returns to the indus- 
try. 

It has been apparent for some time 
that plentiful supplies of citrus fruits 
are indicated for this season. The 
condition of oranges on September 1 
in the four important producing states 
averaged 66 percent higher than for 
the same date of last year and about 
the same as on September 1, 1934. 
Grapefruit condition in Florida on 
September 1 is reported at 20 per 
cent higher than last year, while Tex- 
as condition is reported at 100 per 
cent or double that reported for Sep- 
tember 1, 1935. So, we see the citrus 
condition as reported by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. What 
is to be done about it has not been 
fully’ determined as yet. Fortunately 
for the citrus industry the produc- 
tion of competing fruits is not as 
great as last year, the principal ex- 
ception being pears with an increase 
of about 9 percent over last year. 

It will be of interest to the citrus 
industry to know what has been done 
thus far by the Commission. One of 
the first acts of the Commission was 
to begin making an estimate of the 
present crop. In order to determine 


Cyanamid 


NITROGEN + LIME 
IN FERTILIZER y 
FEEDS THE CROP 
SWEETENS THE SOIL 


what type of program would be need- 
ed, it was thought advisable to get 
as good an estimate as possible of the 
supply of citrus fruit that would be 
marketed during the coming season. 
The state was divided into districts 
and crop estimators were assigned to 
each district. They were instructed 
to make estimates of key groves in 
the different parts of their district, 
these groves to be fairly representa- 
tive of the groves of the district. 
They obtained from operators of these 
groves the past production history of 
the grove as well as their own esti- 
mate of the present crop. These fig- 
ures have been tentatively summar- 
ized, but as yet these summaries 
have not been made public. As you 
know, it will probably be necessary 
to check these groves from time to 
time throughout the season since the 
growth of fruit and weather condi- 
tions will affect the total production 
of fruit. 

Any program outlined must be 
flexible so that it may be adjusted 
if and when conditions arise which 
will change the total supply of fruit 
that will enter into commerce, As 
indicated before, it appears that sup- 
plies of citrus fruits are plentiful 
this year. Because of this situation, 
it is thought advisable to seek as 
wide a market distribution as prac- 
ticable, Much time has been spent by 
the Commission and its employees in 
an effort to determine how this wide 
distribution may be accomplished. A 
very intensive advertising program 
has already been started. Black and 
white space is now running in 192 
newspapers with a total circulation in 
excess of 27 million. The newspaper 
advertising will be followed up with 
radio advertising over 25 carefully 
selected stations. In addition to news- 
papers and the radio, some magazine 
and street car advertising will be 
done. The advertising program in- 
cludes all sorts of point-of-sale ma- 
terial such as posters, display cards, 
price cards, booklets and folders. 

Another important act of the Com- 
mission this season was the forma- 
tion of a Dealer Service Department. 
It consists of 6 or 7 men strategic- 


ally located in northern markets 
whose job it is to discuss the adver- 
tising campaign with the important 
outlets, arrange for special promo- 
tion sales, distribute dealer service 
material and also keep a close check 
on market conditions so that from 
day to day the industry may know 
just what results are being obtained 
by advertising in the various cities 
and just what obstacles arise which 
have a tendency to retard the sale of 
citrus fruit. 

The “color added” question has 
required considerable time of the 
Commission and its employees, It was 
feared for a while that no “color 
added” fruit might be shipped after 
September 1, 1936. This situation has 
cleared and it is believed that if 
present laws and regulations are 
strictly adhered to, the “color added” 
question will give no further trouble. 

Freight rates are another impor- 
tant question receiving attention by 
the Commission. Through its trans- 
portation committee, it has kept in 
close touch with rate experts, rail- 
road officials and other officials, and 
has done what it could to obtain 
lower rates for Florida citrus fruits. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Relationship Of The Soil Conserva- 
tion Program To The Agricultural 


Extension Service 


The Soil Conservation Program is 
the successor to the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Program as it effects the 
production of crops. It is well known, 
we believe, that the Soil Conserva- 
tion Program has no control features. 
All phases of the program are option- 
al with the farmer. He participates 
only if he sees fit and there is no 
penalty attached if he does not par- 
ticipate. 

Since the Extension Service handl- 
ed the Agricultural Adjustment pro- 
gram, it was likewise assigned to 
administer the Soil Conservation 
Program inasmuch as it effects the 
same group of farmers and the same 
producers; only more of them. All 
work in the counties in connection 
with the Soil Conservation Program 
became a part of the Extension Pro- 
gram, and, in most respects, it fitted 
into the plan that has been in exis- 
tence for a long time. 

The dominant idea in soil 
vation is to assist the farmers in im- 
proving agriculture and getting bet- 
ter returns for their services.. Those 
who are familiar with the Extension 
program, when it began functioning 
years ago, will remember that it em- 
phasized making large yields. Large 
yields, of course, depend primarily 
on fertile soil. It further emphasized 
the use of soil-building crops such as 
cowpeas, velvet beans and others. A 
more general use of livestock on 
farms serves to increase and retain 
the fertility of the soil, was another 
major point in the Extension plan. 
The Extension Service, following this 
idea, has always discouraged the burn- 
ing off of grass and weeds and has 
encouraged the practice of plowing 
under these plants. 

Our sandy soils of the South re- 
quire soil-building practices. No one 
will dispute this fact. Our farmers 
purchase large quantities of fertiliz- 
er because our type of soil needs it 
and because soil-depleting practices 
have lessened its fertility. Farm prac- 
tice with leguminous crops that is 
sound and good in a heavier type of 
soil is less effective in Florida. 

The State Experiment Station has 
proven that soil-improving crops are 
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very beneficial and will increase 
yields, but little benefit will result if 
such a crop is turned into the soil in 
early fall and no crop is planted un- 
til spring. The warm soil that we 
have depreciates very rapidly; so the 
Experiment Station has worked out 
practices for the use of leguminous 
crops to build up the fertility of the 
soil. 

Those of you who were at one time 
4-H Club boys will remember the em- 
phasis that the county agent placed 
on the practice of plowing under the 
vegetation and planting your acre of 
corn on land that had a good supply 
of humus. This humus really comes 
from plowing under leguminous crops. 

In the Extension programs, bet- 
ter agriculture, better yields and bet- 
ter cropping systems have been the 
major aims from the beginning. The 
one-crop system, particularly in cot- 
ton areas, is most destructive to soil 
fertility. The Extension Service re- 
cognized the efficacy of rotation and 
followed up the idea that soil-im- 
provement will result from this prac- 
tice. It stressed the fact that in rota- 
tion there must be cover crops and 
crops that prevent leaching and the 
wasting of fertility, 

In the citrus area of Florida one 
will notice the general prevalence of 
crotalaria, beggarweed, and some 
green crop. Only a few years ago, 
practically no crotalaria was grown 
in Florida, but during the last 10 
years county agents have made it an 
important part of their work to see 
that cover crop practices were known 
to every citrus grower. They made an 
unusual effort to get a supply of 
seed and the Experiment Station has 
worked on plans to determine the 
best use of cover crops. So, the cit- 
rus growers of Florida have had a 
program that has recommended the 
use of cover crops in practically all 
groves where it is possible for them 
to be produced. 

The county agents have also stress- 
ed a cover crop program among the 
vegetable growers of Florida and 
have kept this prominently before 
them for 20 years. Now, it is unusual 
for a grower not to use some kind of 


A. P. SPENCER, VICE-DIRECTOR, STATE 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 
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summer cover crop on his land that 
is to produce vegetables during the 
following season, This, then, was 
stressed for many years before the 
soil conservation program was inau- 
gurated in any state or was recog- 
nized as a sound, agricultural prac- 
tice. 

In March of this year the Federal 
Soil Conservaton movement became 
effective. The same group that has 
been working on the same problems 
for years was assigned the respon- 
sibility of carrying it out. This soil 
conservation program is basically a 
soil-improving program. For soil-im- 
proving practices, farmers will re- 
ceive payment if they divert up to 
35 percent; or, if cotton acreage was 
planted to cowpeas, velvet beans or 
crotalaria, they will be reimbursed 
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for approximately the amount it cost 
them for seed and labor. No parti- 
cular bonus in this; just a general 
payment that will help the farmer 
over this period when he does not 
feel that he has the funds to carry 
out such practices. 

By this diversion of cotton or any 
other depleting crop to a soil-build- 
ing crop the fertility of the land is 
gradually built up. It is presumed 
that the farmer will not use the same 
piece of land each year for his di- 
version practice, but he will rotate his 
crops. This rotation will give him a 
larger yield and will increase the 
fertility of his soil. 

Certain definite and specific prac- 
tices are required, these enabling the 
farmer to benefit from the payments 
and at the same time to increase the 
fertility of his soil. The program 
definitely provides that no farmer can 
destroy his vegetation in any way if 
he is to be entitled to participate 
in its benefits. 

The soil conservation program tak- 
es into account all producers of crops 
and its operation will prevent the re- 
turn of conditions experienced in 
1930 when our warehouses were fill- 
ed with cotton and other products, 
with a low market for these. It 
provides a diversion payment to farm- 
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ers who will take some of their land 
that is already in depleting crops 
and return it to a more productive 
condition by the use of conserving 
crops; farmers being compensated for 
the expense they incur in putting 
these improved land practices into 
effect. 

A matter of great importance in 
the southern counties is the variety 
of legumes that must be grown, Seed 
selection and varieties of soils have 
always been a fundamental matter. 
Experience has taught us that leg- 
umes growing well in one section 
are a failure in others, Experience 
has also taught that it is not practi- 
cal to grow legumes in all farming 
areas. The soil conservation program 
has sufficient latitude in its regula- 
tions to allow county agents and 
those in charge to safely make recom- 
mendations and provide some means 
of securing seed and plants for crops 
most suitable for their locations. 

We are sure that no one will over- 
look the destruction done by soil ero- 
sion that has been in progress in some 
of the southern areas for many years. 
A drive through some of the southern 
states will show anyone the damage 
that has been done by soil erosion, 
a lot of which should have been pre- 
vented by different cropping systems. 
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Old cotton farms that produced well 
at one time have been rendered al- 
most worthless by erosion. 

During the winter, rains wash the 
top soil, which is the best, into low- 
er areas and sometimes into rivers 
and streams. In any event, during the 
years of Extension work, the farm- 
ers have learned the importance of 
terracing in such areas. The Soil Con- 
servation Program will reimburse 
farmers if they will construct ter- 
races that are properly constructed 
and maintained, 

Soil erosion is more than just wash- 
ing of roadsides. It involves many 
practices that will deplete and des- 
troy the fertility of our lands. Burn- 
ing destroys the fertility of the soil. 
Excessive leaching is also destructive. 
Burning and leaching have been rec- 
ognized by the Extension Service for 
many years as soil-destroying agents 
and they are now basic in the soil 
conservation program. 

There are many things responsible 
for low yields. Probably our attitude 
has been partly at fault, particularly 
among those who have felt that Flor- 
ida has unlimited acres of good land 
that can be used in case an old farm 
becomes worn out, This practice has 
not worked out for it is seldom that 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Controlling Grasshoppers In 


Orange Groves 


Citrus trees in young groves are 
at this time of the year apt to be 
seriously attacked by grasshoppers 
which may strip them of leaves, thus 
interfering with their growth, or per- 
haps throwing them into a late flush 
of growth. On large, bearing trees 
their depredations are seldom a ser- 
ious matter as the proportion of the 
leaves they will eat is small campared 
with the entire leaf surface of the 
trees, and in large trees they are more 
exposed to birds, but young trees may 
be practically defoliated by these 
pests. 

There are many species of these 
grasshoppers. One of the most ser- 
ious, because of its size, is the so- 
called “bird” grasshopper, so named 
because of its powerful flying ability. 
In low lying soils the lubberly locust 
is sometimes very destructive. This 
is a large black or yellow insect, with 
very short wings. The wings are so 
short, in fact that the insects are 
unable to fly, but they make up for 
this deficiency by their ability to hop, 
and they sometimes occur in very 
large numbers. 


Which ever species of grasshop- 
pers are present, the first thing to 
do is to get the cover crop down, Mow 
or disk the grove. If you cannot get 
near enough to your trees with the 
disk use a scythe or hoe. Grasshop- 
pers have many enemies, On the other 
hand tall grass and weeds give them 
abundant hiding places. 


Incidentally this procedure will 
have a tendency to check another 
pest of young citrus trees: namely, 
rabbits. Like the grasshoppers, rab- 
bits are much hunted by other ani- 
mals, particularly hawks, and the cut- 
ting or disking of the cover crop does 
away with their hiding places and 
exposes them to these enemies. 


Often the destruction of the cover 
crop is all that is necessary to check 
the depredation of grasshoppers, but 
should this not be sufficient one will 
have to resort to poisoning them. 
For this purpose the poison bran bait 
is standard. This is made by thorough- 
ly mixing 25 pounds of bran, one 
pound of Paris green, a quart of 
syrup, and a small handful of salt 
and a few citrus fruits. The proced- 
ure is as follows: 


Thoroughly mix dry the 25 pounds 


of bran and the pound of Paris green. 
Do not use over ONE pound of Paris 
green. Many growers get the idea that 
if a pound is good a pound and a 
half or two pounds is better, but this 
is not true, If too much Paris green 
is used it has a tendency to make the 
bait bitter and the grasshoppers will 
not touch it. Calcium arsenate can be 
substituted for the Paris green, only 
use more of it. Use a pound and a 
half or two pounds of calcium arsen- 
ate in place of one pound of Paris 
green. On the other hand lead ar- 
senate is not as satisfactory. Its 
weight gives it a tendency to settle 
to the bottom and it is difficult to get 
an even mixture of the poison through 
out the bran. Part of the bran is 
liable not to have enough to kill the 
grasshoppers and part is liable to 
have too much, with the result that 
the grasshoppers will hesitate to eat 
it. 

This bran and Paris green should 
be mixed very thoroughly. Ten min- 
utes is not too much to spend on this 
operation. This mixture can be kept 
indefinitely and can be used as one 
desires, as long as it is kept dry. Next 
take about 2% gallons of water, add 
to it a quart of syrup and a small 
handful of salt, then grate into it 
two or three or more citrus fruits— 
two or three grapefruit, a half-dozen 
oranges, (sour oranges will do). These 
should be grated up or finely chopped 
up, rind pulp, and all. Then moisten 
the 25 pounds of poisoned bran with 
the material. The material will not 
keep well after it has been moistened 
with the solution, so it should not be 
mixed until it is ready to be used, 
certainly the same day, 


Instead of 25 pounds of bran some 
growers prefer to put in some cot- 
ton seed meal, 12% pounds of bran 
and 12% pounds of cotton seed meal. 
This makes a somewhat stickier and 
somewhat larger particles when 
more solid mixture which will fall in 
spread out. Instead of citrus fruit 
sometimes banana oil is used, but cit- 
rus fruit is more available in Flor- 
ida. Since this material dries out 
readily and is of little benefit after 
the first night, in some sections it is 
moistened with lubricating oil instead 
of water. In this case after the bran 
and Paris green are mixed thorough- 


J. R. WATSON, ENTOMOLOGIST, 
FLORIDA EXPERIMENT STATION 


ly the syrup and the salt are added 
and the citrus fruit is grated up in 
the bran, and then the oil is added 
after these are thoroughly mixed. 
This will last somewhat longer than 
the standard mix made up with wa- 
ter but, of course, is more expensive 
and usually the bran moistened with 
sweetened water will do the work. 
Of course, this grasshopper bait is 
just as good for truck crops as it is 
for citrus. 

Sometimes this material will burn 
the leaves it touches on a hot day. 
This can be prevented by putting the 
material on the ground, in which sit- 
uation it will be nearly as effective 
as throwing it over the trees. 

Since the grasshoppers do their 
eating largely in the very early morn- 
ing, the material should be put out 
the evening before, after the heat of 
the day, so it will not dry out, or it 
can be put out very early in the morn- 
ing. 

There are other enemies of grass- 
hoppers which should receive protec- 
tion from our farmers, leastwise they 
should be left alone. These are 
skunks, toads, snakes, lizards, and 
some species of wasps, usually those 
which make their nests in the ground, 
as well as many species of birds, in- 
cluding shrikes and the smaller species 
of hawks, and not forgetting our do- 
mestic birds, chickens, guineas and 
especially turkeys. Neither grasshop- 
pers or pumpkin bugs are ever a men- 
ace where sufficient numbers of these 
roam, 


R.O.COLLINS 
IRON WORKS 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
Chromium Crate Bars 


and all types of furnace castings 
GEARS, SPROCKETS, PINIONS 
all types machinery castings 
BRASS, BRONZE AND 
ALUMINUM CASTINGS 


Geo. L. Simonds Co., Winter Haven, Fla., 
will be pleased to serve you. 
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“THE HORTICULTURAL PRO- 
TECTION SERVICE PREPARE 
FOR ANOTHER SEASON” 


(Continued from page 11) The 
changed to fit your own station by Vi 
adding to it the five degrees average ita K ements 


difference, making the forecast for 
your own thermometer thirty degrees. 2 2 
If you plan to take advantage of are in this 

this system of adapting the minimum e 

temperature forecasts it will be wise Natural N t t 
for you to write to the Lakeland i ra e& 
office for information as to the kind 
of thermometers to use and_ the 
type of thermometer shelter that 
must be employed to secure accurate 
comparisons. Sheltering the ther- 


Natural Chilean contains almost two score of 
major and minor elements such as boron, 
mometer is very important because magnesium, ey iodine, calcium, po- 
if it is not done properly, your read- tassium, ete.—each a vital element in growth 
ings are practically worthless. The and healthy development of plants. 

proper shelter is very simple to con- 
struct and costs practically nothing 
to make, as ordinary box shook or 
lumber, can be used for the essential 
parts, 

Plans for forecast distribution will 
be announced at a later date as the quickly available form. 
radio schedules have not been fully 
arranged at this time. However, the 
system of distribution will be about o>. ; bind 
the same as that employed last sea- 2 hey get in addition, a naturally balanced 
son and no new territory will be add- feeding of minor elements, the vital impurities. 
ed to the district. 

Special frost forecasts issued by 
our service differ greatly from the 
usual weather forecasts in that defi- 
nite temperatures are named for defi- 
nite times for certain selected sta- eee ; ' s 
tions located in the agricultural areas EWEST plant food knowledge gives high impor- 


near the crop level. Our forecasts tance to Chilean’s jmpurities. They are the Vital 

are thus so definite they can easily Elements such as copper, boron, manganese, magne- 

be checked for accuracy. We make sium, iodine, calcium and many others, now known to 

no claims of infallibility for our be vital to tree health and growth. And in Natural Chilean, 

forecasts since, as you know, anything because it is a natural nitrogen, these Vital Elements are 

that deals with the future is likely to present in Nature’s own wise balance and blend. 

be wrong a good part of the time. 

The proof of the pudding is in the 

eating, however, and if you would 

like to know how the forecasts issued 

all last winter checked for accuracy, When you order be sure you specify Natural Chilean 

listen to these brief figures: Nitrate of Soda. That is the way to be sure you get the 
At each of the four main forecast genuine natural product. Even weight bags and always 

stations, Sarasota, Brooksville, Mam- in first class mechanical condition. 

moth and Forest City, covering the 

key temperature situations in the 

four frost districts, one hundred and 

thirty two daily forecasts were issued 

during the winter season extending CHILEAN NITRATE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Inc. 

from the last of November to the 

first of April. At Sarasota, out of Y e 

these one hundred and thirty two xX io q Ch J 

forecasts, a total of one hundred 4 aa ara tf ean 

and twenty three, or ninety three 

per cent, ‘see without aii the N I T R A T E af F a at D A 

greatest miss during the season 

amounting to four degrees. At 

Brooksville, ninety two percent of the WITH VITAL ELEMENTS IN NATURE’S OWN BALANCE AND BLEND 

forecasts were within one degree of 

being correct and the greatest miss 


Feed your trees with Natural Chilean 
Nitrate and two things happen: 


I Your trees get their needed nitrogen in 


The Vital Elements in Natural Chilean make it the 
dependable nitrogen fertilizer . . . the plant food which 
insures quality as well as quantity in yield. 


Free — Our interesting and valuable book “Vital Im- 
purities.” Write for your copy. 
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was five degrees. At Mammoth, nine- 
ty two per cent of the forecasts were 
within one degree of heing correct 
and the greatest miss was seven de- 
grees. At Forest City, ninety 
per cent of the forecasts were cor- 
rect and the greatest miss was four 
degrees. 

In closing let us remind you that 
this is your service and we are anx- 
ious to be of the greatest help to 
Florida growers who want to do 
something to cut down their frost 
losses. If you have frost problems 
we will be glad to talk them over 
with you and give you the benefit of 
our many years of experience in 
frost fighting. 


one 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE SOIL 
CONSERVATION PROGRAM TO 
THE AGRICULTURAL EXTEN- 
SION SERVICE 

(Continued from page 14) 

the profits from wearing out an old 

farm are sufficient to establish a new 

one and the old farm becomes almost 

worthless as a place to make a liv- 

ing. The buildings become dilapidated 

and there is nothing left of value for 
the coming generation. This involves 
the matter of rural up-lift and better 
incomes for farmers and this funda- 
mentally was the primary interest 
that Doctor Knapp had when he 
founded the Agricultural Extension 

Service 20 years before Congress 

passed the present Act known as the 

Soil Conservation and Domestic Al- 

lotment Act. 


THE 1936-37 PROGRAM OF THE 

FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION 

(Continued from page 12) 
Already a number of the railroads 
have indicated their willingness to 
cooperate in the 18-cent reduction 
rate that has been discussed so much 
recently. 

One of the jobs the Commission will 
attempt — and perhaps the most im- 
portant — is to encourage more or- 
derly daily and weekly shipments of 
citrus fruit. Records in the past in- 
dicate that shipments fluctuate ma- 
terially from day to day throughout 
the season. It is believed that more 
orderly shipments will iron out these 
peaks and result in a higher average 


ete e REE 
E. L. LORD 


CONSULTING HORTICULTURIST 


Grove Advisory Service 
Economical, Safe, Effective 
Why not give your grove a break? 
P. O. Box 757 


WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA 
POLLAN TR I: 
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price for the entire crop. 

No discussion of the 1936-37 pro- 
gram of the Florida Citrus Commis- 
sion would be complete without some 
discussion of the work of the Citrus 
Control Committee, The Citrus Com- 
mission and Citrus Control Commit- 
tee are composed of the same persons, 
and in some instances employees are 
hired jointly by the Commission and 
the Control Committee. The Commis- 
sion was made possible in 1934 by 
an act of the Florida Legislature, and 
the Control Committee by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1933. 
The Control Committee has power 
to recommend to the Secretary of 
Agriculture the establishment of pro- 
rates and to make other recommen- 
dations affecting the interstate move- 
ment of citrus fruit. 

Many of you have heard of the 
grapefruit prorates that have been 
established from week to week by 
the Citrus Control Committee. You 
have also heard discussions on the 
probable effect of these prorates on 
total shipments that enter into inter- 
state commerce and the effect that 
these shipments would have on price. 
{t is surprising to note that though 
we have had prorates almost since 
the beginning of the season, there 
had been shipped this season up lo 
Thursday night September 24, 1,151 
cars of grapefruit, or almost four 
times as many as had been shipped 
on the same date of last year. The 
earlier maturing of grapefruit this 
season and the desire to market effec- 
tively the large crop that is antici- 
pated are the principal reasons for 
the heavy early season movement. 

You have also heard that restric- 
tions of sizes smaller than 64’s make 
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an unbalanced manifest. On the oth- 
er hand, it appears to have been im- 
possible to restrict shipments to ap- 
parent market demand without a pro- 
rate similar to the one in effect, or a 
volume prorate. It is believed by 
many persons attending the meetings 
that volume prorate should be avoid- 
ed for the time being. Some think 
it is only a matter of time until one 
is necessary. 

Time will not permit a more de- 
tailed discussion of the 1936-37 pro- 
gram of the Citrus Commission. Per- 
sons desiring additional information 
may consult their County Agricul- 
tural Agents who are being furnished 
from time to time with rulings of the 
Citrus Commission and the Citrus 
Control Committee. ee 
MISS LOFTEN BECOMES 

HOME AGENT IN SUMTER 


Home demonstration work was re- 
sumed in Sumter County on October 
1 with the appointment of Miss Eve- 
lyn Loften as agent, with headquar- 
ters at Bushnell, it is announced from 
Tallahassee by Miss Mary E. Keown, 
state home demonstration agent. Sum- 
ter County has been without a home 
agent for nearly 10 years, and the 
county commissioners and State Agri- 
cultural Extension Service are coop- 
erating in its reestablishment, 

Miss Loften is a graduate of Sum- 
merfield High School, in Marion Coun- 
ty, and is scheduled to receive her de- 
gree from the University of Florida 
next summer. For the past eight years 
has taught home economics at 
Oxford, Summerfield and Dunnellon. 
She will work with rural women and 
girls in Sumter. 


she 


Start A Liming Program Now 


We have a complete line of Liming Material 


DIXIE DOLOMITE LIMESTONE 


(Magnesium) 
HI-CALCIUM GROUND LIMESTONE 
AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE SCREENINGS 
DIXIE SUPERFINE HYDRATED LIME 


Our field men are experienced and trained to ad- 
vise and assist you in developing such a program 


DIXIE LIME PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Plant: Lebanon 


Florida 


Office: Ocala 
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When the Trees “Stop Growing’’ 
. . . « then’s the time for your 


joie ee 


Actually NOW’S the time — when citrus has gone into a 
“resting period’? — that the roots should be given the important job of 
storing up energy for the winter months ahead. 


But this fall fertilizer application really serves a dual purpose. In 
addition to TREE needs, it is vital also to FRUIT needs. 


SPECIAL TREATMENT FOR YOUR PARTICULAR GROVE 


There are more different kinds of fertilizer than there are types of 
oranges and grapefruit. Naturally, you want to use the kind, and 
formula, that will produce maximum results for your grove. That is 
why we hope you will avail yourself of the services of one of our ex- 
perienced field representatives. Without cost to you, 

he will make a careful study of your grove before sub- ' e 
mitting recommendations. He can help you eliminate Of = 
guess work. Results may be confidently anticipated. 


A «LS ie 
; os The roots of citrus (or vegetables, " lad 

Armour’s Fertilizers are either) cannot of themselves con- 2 he 

made in Florida, for Florida tinualiy find in the soil rh plant v : f 

soils and conditions. They Inuaily find in e soll enoug plan 

afford a balanced ration of foods to build up resistance and 

the major plant foods, adequate food reserve. Now is time 

es generous ration of to see that proper plant foods are 

essential minor plant foods. placed there (through fertilization) 


for the roots to utilize. 


USE ARMOUR’S ACTIVE PLANT FOODS 


ARMOUR 
FERTILIZER 
WORKS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA , SeRTILeERS 
53 =Mahe —= 
; Fe. ry Acre Ss EE 


1 =Do Its 
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Four Years Of Citrus Products 
Research In Florida 


HARRY W. VON LOESECKE 


U. S. CITRUS PRODUCTS STATION, BUREAU OF 
CHEMISTRY AND SOILS, FOOD RESEARCH 
DIVISION, WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA 


In January 1932 the Citrus Prod- 
ucts Station of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture at Whiter Haven 
started its projects on the utilization 
of citrus fruits unsuitable for fresh 
fruit market because of size or color, 
and to devise means for recovering 
by-products from cannery. waste. 
Four years have passed, and several 
of the products and methods evolved 
in the laboratory are now in commer- 
cial production. 

Before passing on to describe the 
present state of the citrus by-prod- 
ucts industry in Florida, it would be 
of interest to briefly mention the cur- 
rent condition of this industry in 
California. There, the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange has two 
large by-products plants: one at On- 
tario for orange products, and one 
at Corona for lemon products, Dur- 
ing the 1933-34 season the gross 
“dollar sales’ for all commodities 
of the orange by-products plant at 
Ontario were $922,126. At the close 
of the years’ business it had $280,- 
799 cash on hand with no notes or 
other term obligations outstanding. 
In 1930, at the peak of prosperity, 
sales aggregated $1,129,366. 

Past achievements form the most 
dependable test of the possibilities 
inherent in cooperation between 
scientific research and the citrus in- 
dustry. The following paper will tell 
briefly some of the results, already 
obtained, in finding uses for citrus 
by-products through this alliance of 
science and industry. 

Preservation of Orange Juice 

The packing of orange juice in 
Florida has been increasing since 
1932; but is increasing to an even 
greater extent in California. At the 
present time it may be said there is 
no known commercial method for 
either canning or bottling orange 
juice to yield a product which will 
have an aroma and taste exactly like 
the fresh juice. Similarly, there is 
no known commercial method at the 
present time for canning pineapple 
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juice, grapefruit juice, pears, apri 
cots, peaches, asparagus, beans, spin- 
ach, milk, etc. which will give a prod- 
uct tasting exactly like the fresh 
commodity. But it is entirely possible 
to can all these foods so they will be 
acceptable to a majority of the peo- 
ple. 

In the case of orange juice, re- 
searches have shown that a different 
technique is necessary than is now 
used for the preservation of grape- 
fruit juice. It is generally believed, 
and there is much scientific evidence 
to substantiate this opinion, that the 
presence of air is detrimental to 
good keeping qualities of canned or- 
ange juice. Prolonged heating, es- 
pecially in the presence of air, not 
only has an adverse action upon the 
taste of the juice, but may seriously 
reduce the vitamin C content. 

Favorable results have been ob- 
tained in the laboratory by extract- 
ing the juice by slow reaming, then 
immediately exposing the reamed 
juice in a thin film to a high vacuum 
to remove the dissolved air as com- 
pletely as possible. The de-aerated 
juice is next pumped through a pas- 
teurizer which consists of a stain- 
less steel (18-8) flattened pipe 
mounted in a suitable steam jacket. 
Here the juice is exposed to a tem- 
perature of about 200° F, sealed and 
rapidly cooled, 

From results obtained in the Fed- 
eral laboratory, and similar results 
have been found by workers in oth- 
er laboratories, it has been shown 
that de-aerated and flash pasteurized 
orange juice has a more satisfactory 
taste if packed in bottles or so-called 
“citrus cannel” cans rather than in 
plain tin cans. The juice does not 
possess the full flavor and aroma of 
fresh orange juice as we know it in 
Florida, but it is palatable and will 
retain its original taste for periods 
as long as nine months to a year if 
stored at about 60° F. Storage at 
higher temperatures shortens — the 
keeping period, and if subjected to 
storage temperatures of 83° to 90° 
F. the juice will develop “off-flavors”’ 


in from 3 to 5 months. Full technical 
details of this work have been pub- 
lished elsewhere (1,2) and therefore 
will not be discussed here. 


Basing methods on results found 
in the Federal laboratory, an orange 
juice plant has been established on 
the west coast of Florida. This plant 
is now packing orange juice in bot- 
tles, the present capacity of the plant 
being about 1000 12-ounce bottles 
per hour. The latest equipment for 
the processing of orange juice is pro- 
vided; the sanitary aspects of the 
procedure are rigidly observed; the 
floors and all equipment are flushed 
at least three times every 24 hours 
with hypochlorite, water and steam. 
We have been making weekly bacter- 
iological examinations of the air in 
different parts of the plant, as well 
as of the juice before and after pas- 
teurization. In this manner we hope 
to obtain data relative to the biologi- 
cal side of the commercial produc- 
tion of orange juice, when processed 
according to the newer knowledge of 
food technology. 


A philosopher once said: “Be not 
the first to grasp what is new, nor 
the last to discard what is old”, With 
this maxim apparently in mind, the 
more progressive canners of citrus 
juices in Forida are now installing de- 
aerators and constructing flash pas- 
teurizers. The method has been used 
in California for several years and 
more recently in Arizona and Texas. 
In the latter State modern canning of 
grapefruit juice has increased tre- 
mendously this season (1935-36). 

Another development in the preser- 
vation of orange juice is the so-called 
“dairy orange concentrate”, This pro- 
duct is made by either concentrating 
orange juice under a high vacuum and 
adding sugar, orange oil and citric 
acid or lemon juice, subsequently can- 
ning and processing, or by merely 
adding sugar to orange juice until 
the proper consistency is obtained, 
along with citric acid or lemon juice, 
then canning and processing. A de- 
tailed discussion of this product has 
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been published elsewhere (3). 

It is the usual practice for the 
dairy to add about 5% gallons of wa- 
ter and 5 pounds of sugar to each 
gallon of concentrate to obtain the 
finished beverage as dispensed to the 
consumer, These dairy orange bever- 
ages should not and cannot replace 
orange juice in the dietary. The vita- 
min C content of such beverages is 
extremely low when compared to 
fresh orange juice. Thus, an 8-ounce 
glass of fresh orange juice contains 
2500 vitamin C units, while an 8- 
ounce glass of dairy orange beverage 
contains but 200 units, 

In passing, it should be pointed out 
that some dairies are now dispensing 
fresh orange juice in milk bottles, 
handling the juice in the same man- 
ner as fresh milk (4). Such dairies 
rarely dispense orange juice that has 
been reamed from the fruit more than 
24 hours previously, and in most cases 
the juice is less than 24 hours old 
when received by the consumer. Such 
juice would, of course, be equal to 
freshly prepared juice in food value. 

Beverage bases are prepared in a 
manner similar to “dairy orange con- 
centrate”. A certain amount of the 
eoncentrate is added to each bottle, 
follSwed by carbonated water. The 
finished beverage never contains more 
than 15 pereent actual fruit juice, 
rarely over 10 percent. Since these 
beverages are consumed mainly to 
gratify thirst, or as an ingredient of 
highballs, their food value is of lit- 
tle import. A carbonated grapefruit 
beverage has been developed at the 
laboratory, and this product has now 
been put on the market by a large 
bottling concern in this State. 

Citrus Oils 

The production of essential oil in 
Florida from the peel of oranges and 
grapefruit has increased during the 
past three years. A few canners are 
now extracting orange oil from the 
residual peel, but such extraction is 
not carried out on as large a scale 
in Florida as in California, The yield 
of orange oil averages from 5 to 8 
ounces per 100 pounds of peel, de- 
pending upon the method of extrac- 
tion, that of grapefruit oil somewhat 
less. Nelson and Mattern (5) of the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
have made an investigation of the 
chemical and physical properties of 
Florida orange and grapefruit oils. 
Nelson has also studied the composi- 
tion of Florida tangerine oil (6). In 
this connection he has isolated a pen- 
tamethyl flavonol not hitherto found 
in a natural product, nor has it ever 
ebeen elsewhere described. He has 
therefore named it “tangeretin” (7). 
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The peel oils are used chiefly in 
extracts and other flavoring prepara- 
tions. 

The seeds of both oranges and 
grapefruit contain appreciable quan- 
tities of a fatty oil. Because of the 
comparative ease with which grape- 
fruit seeds can be collected from the 
canneries, preliminary studies of 
grapefruit seed oil have been made 
at the Federal station at Winter Hav- 
en. The oil can be refined giving a 
palatable product free from any ob- 
jectionable bitter taste. It is now be- 
lieved this oil may have a place in 
industry, and northern interests have 
erected a small plant for the extrac- 
tion of grapefruit seed oil. 


Candied Citrus Peel 


Although citrus peel has been can- 
died for some time, there are still 
problems in this field which must be 
solved through adequate technical 
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knowledge. This is especially true 
where factory production amounts to 
10,000 or more pounds of peel a 
year. Here the manufacturer is con- 
fronted with situations not met with 
were he processing small batches 
only during the fruit season. For ex- 
ample, there is the problem of dark- 
ening of the candied peel, premature 
hardening while in the hands of the 
retailer, unfavorable changes brought 
about by microorganisms during stor- 
age in warm weather, and, what is 
most important, economic production. 
We have examined ourselves with all 
these problems, co-operating with 
manufacturers when they have re- 
quested our aid. 
Alcoholic Beverages 

More recent studies at the Station 
have dealt with the possibilities of 
manufacturing citrus wines, cordials 


(Continued on page 24) 


THE fall application 1s 


one of the most important 


of the entire 


year in your 


grove fertilization program. 


Ask your local Gulf Field 
Man to check on the needs 
of your trees now. 


HE GULF FERTILIZER COMPANY 
36th Street, South of East Broadway, Tampa, Floride 
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Irrigation Proves Value For 


Groves, Truck Farms 


Fruit and truck crops may suffer 
from drought, even in the humid 
eastern states where the annual rain- 
fall averages as high as 50 inches or 
more a year. In other words, crops 
frequently suffer from lack of water 
during the critical weeks of growth, 
even in areas of heavy rainfall. To 
overcome this lack according to ex- 
periments by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Engineering, irrigation is neces- 
sary to supplement rainfall. 


“Trrigation removes one serious 
hazard in successful fruit and truck 
production, that is, a lack of mois- 
ture in dry years or even in dry 
weeks during the summer season,” 
says Lewis A. Jones, chief drainage 
engineer of the bureau. “Even in 
Georgia, where the annual precipi- 
tation averages 50 inches or more, 
we have found peach orchards suff- 
ering because of scanty moisture and 
have shown that plentiful irrigation 
will increase not only the size but 
the quality of the fruit. We have 
found citrus groves in Florida — 
where the average annual rainfall is 
about 50 inches — retarded by 
drought and have increased quantity 
and quality by irrigation.” 

“Each year more fruit and truck 
farmers in the humid eastern states 
are supplementing rainfall with ir- 
rigation, according to reports to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Engineering. 
They are finding that even with an 
average precipitation of 50 inches er 
more a year, a short period of drought 
at a critical time may ruin a crop, or 
so damage it that profits disappear, 
says Frederick E. Staebner, bureau 
engineer in charge of irrigation re- 
search in the eastern states, “Sup- 
plemental irrigation,” he says, “is 
good insurance for fruit and truck 


FOR SALE 


Lists of Florida Citrus Growers 
compiled from recent survey 
of groves, arranged by counties. 
Names, address, acreage and le- 
gal description. 
Also List wealthy residents 
of Flerida 


National Survey Co. 
P. O. Box 163 
ATLANTA, GA. 


crops.” 

Five humid states typical of those 
in which farmers are finding irriga- 
tion a help when rainfall is insuffi- 
cient and the number of acres irrigat- 
ed in each, according to a 1936 re- 
port of a committee from the Ameri- 
can Society of Agricultural Engin- 
eers, are Ohio, 10,100 acres; Michi- 
gan, 7,600 acres; New Jersey, 6,000 
acres; Virginia, 3,600 acres, and 
Maryland, 1,150 acres — a total of 
28,450 acres. Five year ago, accord- 
ing to a report of this same com- 
mittee, there were only 2,750 acres 
in these states under supplemental 
irrigation, mostly in Michigan and 
Ohio. 

Other humid states in which sup- 
plemental irrigation is increasing and 
the number of acres in 1936, accord- 
ing to the report, are Minnesota, 
895; Illinois, 6830; New York, 1,725 
and of course, Florida, with nearly 
63,000 irrigated acres. 

That supplementary irrigation of- 
ten is needed, especially in the mid- 
western humid states, is shown by a 
10-year check on drought periods. 
Michigan in 10 years averaged an- 
nually 7 periods of 1-2 weeks without 
rain and one of 2-3 weeks. Ohio av- 
eraged annually 5 periods of 1-2 
weeks without rain and one of 2-3 
weeks. Average annual periods with- 
out rain for these 2 states and 5 
others — Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Illinois and Indiana — were 66 of 
1-2 weeks each and 1 of 2-3 weeks. 

A check of Mr, Staebner’s reports 
on the farms he has visited reveals 
that supplementary irrigation is profit- 
able. 

A farmer near Coloma, Michigan, 
who has irrigated for 8 years and is 
now extending his system, reports 
that he doubled his strawberry yield 
this year and improved the quality 
with two 2-inch irrigation. He “near- 
ly doubled his raspberry yield and 
has finer canes for next year’s 
crop.” He “finds it profitable to irri- 
gate alfalfa at the present price of 
$20 a ton.” 

A manager of orchards at Water- 
ville, Ohio, reports that irrigation 
“doubled the quality” of pears. 

A farmer near Farmingdale, New 
Jersey finds that irrigated land pro- 
duces about 35 percent more spinach 
than land unirrigated, and that irri- 
gation speeds up one crop so that it 
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often is possible to get a second crop 
from the same land that year. 

A farmer near Malaga, New Jersey, 
finds that even with low prices he 
makes twice as much on irrigated 
crops as On crops unirrigated. He has 
used his irrigation equipment “a part 
of each year” for the several years 
he has had it. 

A Michigan county agent finds that 
on the average supplemental irriga- 
tion will increase the yield of pota- 
toes about 100 bushels an acre. 

An apple grower near Newmar- 
ket, Va., finds irrigation increases 
his average yield several carloads, al- 
though the annual cost has not been 
more than the “selling price of a 
carload of apples in a good year.” 
JOSHUA CHASE, FLORIDA 

GROWER, RENEWS CAL- 
IFORNIA FRIENDSHIPS 


Joshua C. Chase of Winter Park, 
Florida, and who forty years was in 
the citrus business in California, re- 
cently spent several days in this state 
renewing old acquaintances, inspect- 
ing packing houses and going over 
cultural methods here. He addressed 
the board of directors of the Califor- 
nia Fruit Growers Exchange briefly 
at its Oct. 14 meeting. In the course 
of his talk he said he had been in the 
citrus business 53 years and found 
that he just could not retire. “They 
say you can always tell a Harvard 
man—but can’t tell him much,” feli- 
citiously said the visitor. “That’s the 
way I feel about visiting California 
orange growers.” 

He spoke hopefully of the opera- 
tion of the new Florida Citrus com- 
mission as a stabilizing influence in 
so regulating the flow of fruit that 
no market will be over-supplied and 
no market under-supplied.—Califor- 
nia Citrograph. 

Captain—So you’re going to spend 
the rest of the afternoon in a steam- 
er chair? 

Passenger 
comes up, 


PATENTS 


Send me sketch, picture, or model of 
your new invention. I will give you 
prompt report on its probable pat- 
entability based on a search of the 
patent records for a small charge. 


PLANTS, BUSHES, TREES, 
VINES, ETC. 


can now also be protected by Patents. 
International Building 


GEORGE E. COOK 
Washington, D. C. 
Registered Patent Attorney 


-Yes, if nothing else 
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Pratt Forecasts 
17,000,000 Box 
Grapefruit Crop 


Although the grapefruit situation 
lately “has not been exactly encour- 
aging,” due to the largest combined 
crop of grapefruit on record, pros- 
pects for the 1936-37 season as a 
whole “give no cause for alarm,” ac- 
cording to A. M, Pratt, secretary- 
manager for the Associated Citrus 
Growers & Shippers of Florida, after 
a statistical survey, in which he points 
out that Florida actually may ship no 
more grapefruit than last season — 
that is, as “fresh fruit in interstate 
commerce.” 

The possibility is seen that Flor- 
ida this season will market approxi- 
mately 17,500 cars of fresh grape- 
fruit, comparing with total shipments 
of 17,616 carloads in 1935-36, he 
said. 

This is how Mr, Pratt figures it: 

“The attitude as to this year’s pros- 
pects for grapefruit has become en- 
couraging lately, regardless of both 
Texas and Florida having large crops. 
As I shall presently show, it looks like 
the two states may not have to ship 
in interstate commerce more than 
10,000,000 boxes in fresh condition,” 
Mr. Pratt points out. 

Continuing he says: “Of this fresh 
fruit it looks like 7,000,000 boxes 
would be coming from Florida and 3,- 
000,000 boxes from Texas. 

“About 20% of Texas total crop 
was canned last year, while 20% 
moved within the state and was eat- 
en by Texans. If the national gov- 
ernment uses around 1,300,000 boxes 
of Texas grapefruit for relief pur- 
poses (as now seems likely) this 
leaves only 3,000,000 boxes for inter- 
state commerce, according to pres- 
ent crop estimates, 

“Now, here in Florida, to arrive 
at the probable volume that will move 
interstate, as fresh fruit, let us as- 
sume that of the estimated 17,000,- 
000 box crop, a total of 7,000,000 
boxes will go into cans. 

“Around 3,000,000 boxes of Flor- 


Consulting Engineer 
Specializing In 
Diesel, Electric and 
Hydraulic Engineering 


Phone 7-4755 





2365 Post St. 


Jacksonville, Florida 
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Graphic chart showing record of orange juice pack in past six years as out- 
lined by Harry W. von Loescke in an article beginning on page 20, this issue 


ida grapefruit should be taken by the 
federal government for relief pur- 
poses, leaving only 7,000,000 boxes 
to be shipped in interstate commerce, 
fresh! 

“This would mean an_ estimated 
car movement of 17,500 cars from 


Florida this season, comparing with 
17,616 cars last year. From _ both 
states we can estimate 25,000 cars 
will be shipped as fresh fruit in 
regular interstate commerce, com- 
pared with 21,824 cars last season,” 
Mr. Pratt continued, 





FLORIDA 
DOLOMITE 


(A natural Carbonate of 
Magnesium and Calcium) 


Magnesium and Calcium are Es- 
sential plant food elements for 
the normal growth and develop- 
ment of all plant life. 


FLORIDA DOLOMITE is a high 
grade source of these materials. 


Ask for FLORIDA DOLOMITE. 


Florida Dolomite Company | 


| 


} 


Pembroke, Florida | 
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FOUR YEARS OF CIT- 
RUS PRODUCTS RE- 
SEARCH IN FLORIDA 


(Continued from page 21) 

and brandy (8,9). When the work 
was first started Federal regulations 
rendered economical commercial pro- 
duction of these products impossible. 
These regulations have now been 
changed so that the citrus wine mak- 
er and distiller is governed by the 
same laws as the grape wine maker 
and grape brandy distiller (10). At 
the present time there are approxi- 
mately six active citrus wineries in 
the State; none of these is as yet mak- 
ing brandy or fortified wines. 

It is much more difficult to make a 
satisfactory wine and brandy from 
citrus fruits than from grapes. The 
technique for citrus wines is difficult: 
the greatest caution must be exercised 
to prevent contamination by foreign 
microorganisms, the temperature of 
fermentation must be rigidly con- 
trolled, and the use of pure cultures 
of wine yeast is indispensable. Two 
main errors seem to be inherent in 
commercial citrus wine making in 
Florida; the insistence of adding ex- 
cessive amounts of sugar, and the re- 
luctance to use pure yeast cultures. 
Excessive amounts of residual sugar, 
failure to adequately control the tem- 
perature of fermentation and failure 
to use pure cultures almost invaria- 
bly result in a wine lacking proper 
bouquet and exhibiting poor keeping 
qualities. 

Citrus wines do not possess an 
aroma and taste that could identify 
them with the fruit of origin. Wheth- 
er such a wine can be prepared re- 
mains to be seen. If properly made 
they have a pleasing bouquet. If im- 
properly fermented they are nauseat- 
ingly sweet with a medicinal odor. 
Excessive quantities of aldehydes and 
and esters as well as acetal, may be 
present, the latter substance resulting 
from the imperfect oxidation of alco- 
hol or from the reaction between al- 
cohol and acetaldehyde. We have 
found indications of acetal in orange 
wine which had been fermented at 
high temperatures and without the 
use of a pure yeast culture. Since ace- 
tal is a hypnotic its presence in care- 
lessly prepared wines may account, 
in part, for the vertigo and headache 
complained of by some even though 
they have partaken moderately of 
citrus wines. 

Perhaps fortified citrus wines off- 
er greater possibilities than the light 
wines containing 15 percent alcohol. 
Fortified citrus wines are prepared by 
the addition of citrus brandy to the 
wines to increase the alcoholic con- 
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tent to 18 or 20 percent. According 
to law orange brandy must be used 
to fortify orange wine, and grape- 
fruit brandy to fortify grapefruit 
wine. After fortification, the wine is 
baked at about 125° F. for 60 to 90 
days. This gives a product with a 
sherry-like flavor. 

Brandy is prepared by distilling 
properly fermented orange or grape- 
fruit juice. Distillation must be car- 
ried out with care or the product will 
have a “fiery” taste which aging will 
never ameliorate. This “hot” taste is 
due in part to aldehydes and in part 
to a fatty substance as yet unidenti- 
fied. The latter body may be partial- 
ly removed by chilling the brandy, 
which throws the oil out of solution, 
and then filtering. However, if prop- 
erly distilled the amount of this fatty 
substance would probably be too low 
to be of any consequence. 

The economic production of alco- 
holic citrus beverages depends main- 
ly upon the price of raw materials. 
In years of short crops their produc- 
tion would not be as profitable as in 
years of heavy crops, Furthermore, 
brandy can be prepared from a much 
poorer grade of fruit than can be 
used for wine. Satisfactory brandy 
can be made even from certain parts 
of cannery waste. A field box of 
fruit, assuming 4-3 gallons of juice 
per field box, will yield about one 
gallon of 90 proof brandy, or about 
5 gallons of wine containing 13 per- 
cent alcohol by volume. 

We should remember it was 31 
years after the discovery of cocaine 
that it was first used as a local anes- 
thetic in surgery of the eye. It was 
68 years after nitrous oxide (laugh- 
ing gas) was discovered by Priestley 
that it was introduced as an aid in 
surgery, and 18 years elapsed after 
Guthrie discovered chloroform that 
it was used as a general anesthetic. 

Twelve years passed after the dis- 
covery of vitamin C before it was 
finally isolated in its pure form from 
lemon juice. In carrying out the suc- 
cessful synthesis of indigo the Badis- 
che Company spent nearly five million 
dollars during 17 years of research 
before a pound of synthetic indigo 
had been sold. 

Thus, it is essential that we remem- 
ber all research is slowly developed 
and that the application of such re- 
sults to practical problems is even 
more slow. Our citrus research pro- 
gresses, and we believe that the in- 
dustrial application of our work pro- 
gresses even faster. 

During the World War the Y. M. 
C. A. issued many valuable booklets. 
In the forword of one of these the 
following little thought, which we 
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might all carry with us, appeared: 
“To accomplish anything worth while 
a vision and a program are necessary ; 
he who has only a vision is visionary ; 
he who has only a program is a 
drudge. He who has both vision and 
program is a conqueror.” 
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GOVERNMENT WILL BUY 

SURPLUS CITRU S&S 

(Continued from page 5) 

growers for all crops should be high- 
er than that offered by the govern- 
ment. Fruit of the best grades will, 
of course, bring a greater return. The 
effect of the government price will 
merely be to establish a sound bot- 
tom for the market. 

“Grapefruit can be bought with 
confidence by buyers in northern 
markets, and canners in Florida, 
when they know it will not be avail- 
able at prices below the government 
offer. Our advertising and sales pro- 


Consulting 
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Grove Advisory Service, 
Soil Investigations, 
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P. O. Box 222 
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motion activities will produce more 
profitable results under these condi- 
tions, 

“Another effect of the government 
purchases will be to provide an ad- 
ditional outlet for grades and sizes 
which cannot be shipped under pro- 
rates recommended by the Control 
Committee. As fruit bought by the 
government’ will be distributed 
through its relief agencies, and not 
sold in primary channels of trade, 
prorates will not apply to it. 

“In establishing its price the gov- 
ernment has had to consider the sit- 
uation in other grapefruit produc- 
ing states, which also have larger 
crops this season. To accomplish its 
purpose the government must pur- 
chase surplus supplies in all of these 
states. A price considerably higher 
than one which markets might rea- 
sonably be expected to pay for grape- 
fruit from all states could not pos- 
sibly be maintained. 

“If the government bought fruit 
at a higher price now and lowered 
it later, the trade would lose confi- 
dence and the whole program would 
fail. The government wants grape- 
fruit for its relief agencies, because 
it recognizes that those dependent 
upon it for food must have a bal- 
anced diet. Should market prices be 
stabilized at a higher level, as a re- 
sult of the activities of the Commis- 
sion and the Control Committee, the 
government will have to raise its 
price to get fruit. 

“The cost of picking, hauling, 
grading and loading fruit in cars is 
higher than that allowed to shippers 
by the government. Growers should 
know that shippers handling fruit for 
them which is sold to the government 
are rendering these services at less 
than their usual charges. Shippers will 
benefit, however, because without 
this outlet they might have to dis- 
pose of some fruit with no payment 
for their services.” ’ 
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Autogiro Scouting 
Effective In Control 
Of Plant Insects 


Aerial scouting for diseased trees 
proved so effective this season that 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
recently added a second autogiro as 
an aid in stopping the spread of plant 
diseases and insect pests. Peering 
down into vegetation, flying observ- 
ers can readily spot either diseased 
trees or the host plants of destruc- 
tive insect pests. These infections 
and infestations could be run down 
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only with difficulty — if at all — 
from the ground, according to Lee A. 
Strong, Chief of the Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine. 

The autogiro, Mr. Strong says, is 
the only heavier-than-air aircraft that 
meets the three main requirements of 
his scouts — safe flying very close 
to the tree tops, slow motion, and 
rapid and easy maneuvering. The 
“giro” can be navigated at an altitude 
of less than 200 feet and at a speed 
of 25 miles an hour. It can change 
its course easily and quickly, thus 
permitting the immediate re-examina- 
tion of any suspected area, 

Plant quarantine scouts used their 
first autogiro last winter to hunt cit- 
rus trees in almost inaccessible marsh 
lands in Louisiana. This scouting re- 
vealed approximately 600 citrus trees, 
probably volunteers from seeds left 
by hunters, on 24 “moats’? — small 
elevations of dry land in the salt 
marshes. Guided by the aerial maps 
on which the location of such moats 
was marked by the observer in the 
“giro”, ground crews have penetrat- 
ed to several of these isolated centers 
of infection. Thus far one case of cit- 
rus canker infection has been found 
— on an uninhabited moat 5 miles 
beyond the reach of the inspection 
boat used for citrus tree scouting. 
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This possible source of infection of 
healthy trees, Mr, Strong says, prob- 
ably would not have been found 
otherwise. 

With the opening of the Dutch elm 
disease scouting season in June, the 
autogiro returned north to take part 
in the campaign organized to search 
out and eradicate the disease in the 
infected zone comprising northern 
New Jersey, southern New York, 
and southwestern Connecticut. Scout- 
ing from the air has resulted in cov- 
erage of rough terrain in New Jersey 
and New York that could have been 
surveyed by men afoot only with 
great difficulty. Aerial observations 
are just as thorough as ground ob- 
servations — frequently mor e 
thorough. 

The aerial observers have spotted 
631 elm trees showing pronounced 
wilting. Laboratory culturing of sam- 
ples from the trees collected by the 
follow-up ground crews showed that 
8 of these trees carried Dutch elm 
disease infection. Autogiro scouting 
is confined to rough terrain in a 10- 
mile protective band surrounding the 
zone in which Dutch elm disease is 
known to be active. Consequently, the 
discovery in that area of even a sin- 
gle infection is of great importance in 
eradicating the disease. 


Your Fruit Isn’t Worth Much 
To You On The Ground 


In certain sections of the citrus belt during 
the past few weeks a great deal of fruit 
has fallen off the trees as the result of 
scale infestation. 








ORANGOL EMULSION is primarily de- 
signed to destroy scale. 


Ordinarily we do not urge the application 
of ORANGOL EMULSION at this late sea- 
son, especially on early varieties but in 
cases where scale is causing fruit to drop 
its application now is vital to the preser- 
vation of your crop. 


Orange Manufacturing Co. 
Orlando, Florida 
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Florida has more bald or American 
eagles than any other state, says C. 
Russell Mason, president of the Flor- 
ida Audubon Society. He appeals for 
the conservation of this great bird, 
and 
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which is protected by law. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of 
THE CITRUS INDUSTRY, PUBLISH- 
ED MONTHLY AT BARTOW, FLOR- 
IDA, FOR SEPTEMBER, 1936. 

COUNTY OF POLK. 

STATE OF FLORIDA, 

Before me, a notary public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared S. Lloyd Frisbie, who hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of The Citrus Industry, 
and that the following is to the 
best ef his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, (and if a dialy paper, the circula- 
tion), ete., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, 
required buy the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in Section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
side of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: 

Publisher — Associated Publications 
Corp.. Bartow, Fla 

Editor — S. L. Frisbie, Tampa, Fla. 

Business Manager S. Lloyd Frisbie, 
Bartow, Fla. 

2. That the owners are: 

Associated Publications 
Tampa, Florida. 

S. L. Frisbie, Tampa, Fla. 

S. Lioyd Frisbie, Bartow, Fla. 

B. L. Gable, Lutz, Fla. 

F. L. Skelly, Orlando. Fla. 

Frank Kay Anderson, 
Springs, Fla. 

B. W. Skinner, Dunedin, Fla. 

F. P. Wall, Mansfield, Ohio. 

8. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: 

American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, 
Fla. 

4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving *he names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or securi- 
ty holder appears upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholders or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is giv- 
en; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 


Corporation, 


Altamonte 


S. LLOYD FRISBIE, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 2nd day of October, 1936. 
(SEAL) CLYDE GIBSON, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires 2-27-1939) 
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IF suffering with Piles, I want to help 
you. Drop me a line explaining. 
Fred C, Whitney 
317 6th Ave., Des Moines, lowa 
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CLASSIFIED 


Advertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion. Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
50 cents. 
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WILL PAY CASH for Rough Lemon fruit 

for this winter delivery. Will contract 

ahead for any quantity you may be able 

to furnish, kindly state amount you will 

have available. Box 120, The Citrus In- 
dustry, Bartow, Fla. 


YR. FIELD GROWN ROSE BUSHES: 
Red, Pink, Shell, Salmon, White Radiance, 
Hollande, Columbia, Briarcliff, Sunburst, 
Pres. Hoover, Victoria, Talisman, Sensa- 
tion. All 19¢ each, postpaid. Ship C.O.D. 
NAUGHTON FARMS, Waxahachie, Texas. 


CAUSERIENCE LEPIDOFLOIA—-(So-called 
Brazilian oak), resembles Australian pine. 
Grand for wind-breaks. Cold resistant. 
Beautiful. Send for sample of foliage. 
$6.00 per 100. S. S. Matthews, Homestead, 
Fla. 


ALYCE CLOVER, the best legume for hay 
or covercrop. Write for information. Har- 
din Groves, Box 63, Lakeland, Fla. 

FOR SALE—80 acres good citrus land, two 
miles northwest of Cocoa, Brevard Coun- 
ty, Florida. Price $1600.00 cash. $. Hen- 
dry, City Point, Florida. 


Fine Hamlin Buds ready fall 
delivery. Place orders now. 
Zellwood Nurseries, Zellwood, 


Fla. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 2 prints of each 25c; 
20 reprints 25c. Pine Photo, Y-5134 Ne- 
vada, Chicago. 

THRIFTY TREES and budwood from record 
performance Perrine Lemon parents. Per- 
sian Lime and other citrus varieties. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


CROTALARIA—-New crop, high quality. 
double cleaned, scarified Crotalaria 
Striata seed for sale. Attractive prices. 
Carolinas’ Crotalaria Co., Camden, S. C. 

BP to $20.00 paid for Indian Head Cents: 
Half Cents $125.00; Large Copper Cents 
$500.00, ete. Send dime for list. Roman- 
oeoinshop, D. Springfield, Mass. 


LARGE CITRUS trees for replanting at spe- 
cial low price. Grafted avocado trees and 
budwood of Perrine lemon and Tahiti 
limes WARD'S NURSERY, Avon Park, 
Fla. 

FOR SALE—Small packing house machin- 
ery and equipment complete. Apply Hector 
Supply Company, Miami. 


MEN WANTED—Sell shirts. No experience 
necessary. Free samples. Commission in 
advance. Free ties with shirts. Carroll 
Mills, 875A Flatbush Av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


greenest 

GHOICE SOUR ORANGE SFEDLINGS for 
fall plantine, very desirable stock, S. 
Coburn, Dade City, Florida. 
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HARDIN’S SPERRYOLA Lemon, a profitable 
adapted commercial variety for all sec- 
tions. Hardy, prolific grower and produc- 
er. Limited number choice trees. Hardin 
Nurseries, Box 63, Lakeland, Fla. 


WANTED—Man with from ten thousand to 
twenty thousand dollars to grow an en- 
tirely new orange for the U. S. markets. 
Cheap lands, no cold, plenty water, no 
fertilizer. A world beater in an orange. 
Patented.—Address, Buen Negocio, Ga- 
veta-1, Holguin, Cuba. 

PERSONAL—Quit Tobacco easily, inexpen- 
sively, without drugs. Send address. 

A. Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 

CITRUS NURSERY TREES, standard and 
new varieties on Cleopatra and Sour. 
Priced from 30c up. Grand Island Nur- 
series, Eustis, Fla. 

FREE Booklet describes 87 plans for mak- 
ing $20-$100 weekly, home or office, busi- 
your own. Elite Service, 505 Fifth ave., 
New York City. 

WANTED-—To hear from owner having good 
farm for sale. Cash price, particulars. 
John Black, Chippewa Falis, Wisconsin. 

PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE—White 
Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for priees. 
C. A. Norman, Dr. 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 


LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 


FOR SALE—Selected budwood and trees of 
Perrine lemon, Tahiti lime, new varieties 
tangelos and other citrus. Ward's Nur- 
sery, Avon Park, Fla. 


SCENIC HIGHWAY NURSERIES has a 
large stock of early and late grapefruit 
and oranges. One, two and three year 
buds. This nursery has been operated 
since 1883 by G. H. Gibbons, Waverly, 
Fla. 





NEW COMMERCIAL lemon for Florida, the 
Perrine; proven. All residents need yard 
trees, keeping Florida money at home. 
Booking orders for budded stock for Win- 
ter delivery. DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto 
City, Fla. 

CITRUS SEEDLINGS, all root stock va- 
rieties. $10.00 per 1000 up. Grand Island 
Nurseries, Eustis, Fla. 

SEED—-Rough lemon, sour orange, cleopatra. 
New orop from type true parent trees. 
Also thrifty seedlings. DeSoto Nurseries, 
DeSoto City, Florida. 


BUDDED trees new Florida commercial lem- 
on, proven, thin skinned, juicy, seab im- 
mune. Also rough lemon, sour orange and 
Cleopatra seed and liningout seedlings. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 

SEEDS—-ROUGH LEMON, SOUR ORANGE, 
CLEOPATRA. Pure, fresh, good germi- 
nation. Also seedlings lineout size. De 
Soto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 

comes ni dieing hinieidiasaaiiainaiae 

CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS—Seed for sale. 
New crop, well cured, bright and clean. 
Price 25c per pound in 100 pound lots 
and over, 30c¢ per pound in less quanti- 
ties, f.o.b. Hastings, Bunnell, Lowell and 
San Antonio, Florida. F. M. LEONARD 
& COMPANY, Hastings, Florida. 


WANTED-—-Position as packing house fore- 
man; in citrus business twenty-five years; 
ten years’ experience as foreman; married 
man. J. R. Henry, Okahumpka, Florida. 


WANTED—To hear from owner of land for " 
sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


2 YEAR FIELD GROWN ROSES: 
Red, Pink, Shell, Salmon, White 
Radiance, Hollande, Columbia, Mi- 
lady, Luxemburg, Edel, Padre, Vic- 
toria Talisman, Persian. All 19¢ 
each, postpaid, ship COD. Catalog 
free. NAUGHTON FARMS, Waxa- 
hachie, Texas. 
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Orange Qaulity 
Improves; Prices 


Quickly Responds 


In a statement issued on Nov. 21, 
Lawrence Gentile, general manager 
of Tree-Gold Cooperative Growers, 
with headquarters in Orlando, said: 


“A spell of cool weather last week 
improved the eating quality of or- 
anges to such an extent that prices 
advanced in every market, except St. 
Louis. 

“Oranges arrived at markets in 
far better condition and the approach 
of the Thanksgiving holiday com- 
bined with the improved quality help- 
ed to boost averages,’’ Gentile said. 
“The Florida control committee has 
restricted orange shipments for next 
week to 600 cars which should pre- 
vent a glut in the markets.. The 
grapefruit picture continued gloomy. 
Tree-Gold has been shipping very 
little grapefruit, rather than take 
prices which would mean very little 
returns to the growers. The week be- 
fore last Tree-Gold was allotted 5225 
boxes in the grapefruit prorate and 
shipped only 300 boxes. Last week 
Tree-Gold’s allottment was 4932 box- 
es, and our shipments were less than 
1000 boxes.” 


CREDIT FOR MODERNIZING 
FARM HOMES IS OPEN FOR 
LESS THAN 6 MORE MONTHS 


Every farmer has an opportunity 
to modernize his home with credit ob- 
tained through the Federal Housing 
Administration between now and 
April 1, the State Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service in Gainesville, has been 
informed. The modernization phase 
of the housing program expires at 
that time. 

Local banks, building and loan as- 
sociations, and other financial institu- 
tions are making FHA insured mod- 
ernization loans up to $2,000. This 
type of loan may be repaid monthly 
or seasonally, out of income, over a 
convenient period of years, The mon- 
ey can be used for repairing, re- 
modeling and improving farm pro- 
perty on which a major farm dwell- 
ing already exists. 

Additional information can be ob- 
tained by those interested by address- 
ing the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, 1508 Dade County Courthouse, 
Miami. 


THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


FREE Pup 
JACKSONYV] 


Vital Elements 


in Kvery Bag 


UICKLY available nitrogen in Natural Chilean 

Nitrate is important . . . but nitrogen is only 
part of the plant food and health value in every 
bag of this natural nitrogen fertilizer. 

You’ve heard of Chilean’s impurities. They are 
Vital Elements—manganese, iodine, boron, mag- 
nesium, calcium and many others. They are pres- 
ent in Chilean Nitrate because of its natural origin. 
Nature herself put them there, aged and blended 
them in her own wise balance and proportion. 
The deeper scientists go into the study of the minor 
elements, the more important these vital impuri- 
ties are shown to be as factors in plant health 
and growth. 

When you order be sure you specify Natural 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda. That is the way to be sure 
you get the genuine natural product. Even weight 
bags and always in first class mechanical condition. 

Free—Our interesting and valuable book, “Vital 
Impurities.”” Write for your copy. 


Chilean Nitrate Educational Bureau, Inc. 


Natural Chilean 
NITRATE OF SODA 


Three 


SLIC LIBRA RY 
LLE, FLORIDA 


WITH VITAL ELEMENTS IN NATURE’S OWN BALANCE AND BLEND 
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FLORIDA ARMOUR USERS CALL THEM 


peas Armours representatives—better known as grove 
men, experienced in the field—may be counted on to 
help you get the very maximum yield out of your citrus 
groves. 


Right at this particular season of the year, these trained 
analysts of Florida groves are extremely busy — yet not 
too busy to pay a visit to your property, make a painstak- 
ing study of your grove, and then to submit fertilizer 
recommendations that will help you ‘“‘Make every acre 
do its best.” 


When you use Armour’s Big Crop Fertilizers, you give 
your citrus (and vegetables, too) the benefit of a balanc- 
ed ration of the major plant foods, plus important minor 
and secondary elements that mean much to increased 
yields of better quality. 


Write for your free copy 
of ‘*‘The Grove and 
Its Care”—or “Notes on 
Vegetable Growing.”’ Use- 
ful, Practical booklets. 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 





